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SIR; 
Before IT enter upon the mat- 

nosed to be treated of in this letier, 
eme leave to request your altention to 
letter of a correspondent, which [ shvl! 
sert by way of postscript to this, and ip 
hich, as you will perceive, the ‘* incident 
| 


issassin isregarded as an inventian o 


f 
I do not say, that i adopt 
I 


Mr. fox himself. 
‘opinion of my correspondent; yet, 

t confess, that he has staggered me : 
od, however reluctant my readers may be 
viedge an English statesman to have 
en culty of such an act of meanness, they 
ul, doubtless, be more reluctant to shut 

rears against the trath. ‘The matter 
fittobe cleared up. It was strange, that 
be assassin should be taken to Mr. Fox’s 
se; that he should not have been talked 
‘hin the presence of any third person ; 
p.t police-oihvers, and not king’s messen- 

Is, should have to deal with him; that 
bere should have been no talk about the 
tier, at the time when he arrived, or when 

Was sent away ; and, that the whole 
ua remain a profound and impenetrable 
cret, ‘ull the very moment that the nego- 
‘Non papers were laid before parliament. I 
muld ike to have this matter inquired into, 
ss Messenger, or police-officer, who 
ent the assassin up from Gravesend, 

who took him to and from Mr. Fox, 

ve avle to say that he didit. Some ot 
C polire-macgic a Fi *) 

‘ ‘eis magistrates will be able to say, 
“,©¥ Committed the man to prison; or, 
“ast, the jailor will be able to produce 
= Fecord of the re ceipt and delivery of 
tis ee Some inquiry of this 

py ‘ssary, not only to the vindication 
| PP of Mr. Fox, but also to that 
J wifat a eee English government ; 
tet; than this more injurious to that cha- 
P for foreign he tne Ot ae 2 
Neagues, had recour f cay dhadees 
T the purpose of sie’ ae vas / Rag 
ation with the snkscet 2 gg Bagh irk 

y* Pray, Sir, think 
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most serious doubts, not as to whether there 
was any reality in the plot at Passy, but, as 


¥ 


ects 
— 


tou whether the honour of the invention be- 
longs to the late ministry, orto Mr. ‘Lalley- 
rand; for, as to its being an invention, by 
ope or the other, there is no doubt at all, 
This is a subject, which, in all likelihood, 
would never have been agitated, had it not 

vour meddling indiscretion ; and, 
| therefore, upon yon it devolves asa cuty to 
| clear the matter up, so as to remove the ime 


‘ 
' 


on 
laa 
« 
— 
~ 
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| pression which your revival of it has pro- 
duced. 

Now for the remainder of your pamphlet. 
In deseribing the events of the last cortinen- 
tal war, you have occasion again to speak of 
the conduct of Prussia, and you call her ta- 
king possession of Hanover ** an indecent 
seizure ;"’ but, we never hear you talk of 
any act of indecency committed by France, 
though you had before spoken of the ‘* ces 
ston” of that electorate to Prussia by France. 
How could it be an “ indecent seizure,” if 
it was a ** cession?” All, however, are cri- 
minal in your eyes, except Napoleon. If 
he pnt a king in possession of an electorate, 
the act is ‘* a cession,” on his part, in vir- 
tue of his “ right,” as conqueror; but, on 
the part of the power who receives it from 
him, if that power fall under his displeasure, 
the act of receiving is ‘an indecent seizure.” 
Well might you, in your preface, make an 
attempt to ward off the charge of partiality 
for France. 

Having brought us down to the treaty of 
Tilsit you say: ‘* of the part which Great 
‘© Britain acted in this dreadful streggle, it 
‘«¢ is not necessary to say much. The inef- 
“ ficiency of that union between her and 
‘ Russia, whith had been so triumphantly 
« dwelt upon, as \ikely to restrain, or over- 
‘ tarn the power of France, soon became 
‘ manifest.” And then you proceed to 
state, that we were utterly unable to send a 
single man to assist ber, or to make any di-: 
version in her favour. Upon this latter point. 
there are two opinions; and, you will @b- 
serve, that the Emperer of Russia, Bar fa- 
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$23] 
mous Autocrat, whose offer of mediation 
wou choose to regard as sincere and equita- 
ble, has declared to the world, that your 
friends, the Jate ministers, might have sent 
him men and money and have made diver- 
sions in his favour. I, for my part, am of a 
contrary opinion; and, if I blame them at 
all for their conduct in that war, it was for 
sending money to Prussia, and for atternpt- 
ing adiversion in Egypt. But, who was it, 
that ‘* dwelt so triumphantly” upon the 
union of England and Russia? Not I. » Not 


the nation, who never expected any good 
trom it. 


Notthe then opposition ; because, 


whatever they might think, they would take | 


excellent care to say nothing, that might run 
the risk of implying approbation of the con- 
duct of their rivals for power and _ profit. 
Who was it, then? Why, the late ministers; 


those men, for whom, upon every occasion | 
that offered, during your short-lived senator- | 


ship, you voted. It was they who triumph- 
ed; and you, Sir, were one of those, who, 
tacitly, at least, joined in the triumph, while 
I was using the utmost*of my endeavours to 
guard the nation against being deceived by 
the hopes and expectations, which you held 


forth, as the consequence of the union, of 


which, now that it has failed, you stand for- 
ward to speak so contemptuously. I thought, 
that the union was a wild project; I thought, 
that the states against which France was 
drawing the sword, were rotten to the core; I 
thought, that there was a moral cause, more 
werful than her arms, working for France; 
I thought, that Napoleon would ‘* reach 
Petersburgh by May day,” unless the Em- 
peror subinitted to his terms of peace. All 
this I thought; but, all this I sazd, even be- 
fore the French troops began their march 
against Russia; and, if you had thought the 
sime; or if you had anticipated the conse- 
quences of the union, at which you now 
laugh, why did you not say so, at the time 
and in the place, when and where your opi- 
nions might have been adopted by others? A 
persou, not then in parliament, may, with 
perfect consistency now, for the first time, 
express his disapprobation of the refusal of 
the terms of France in 1806, and tel) us to 
look at the consequences of that refusal, 
connected as it was with a new coalition 
project ; but you, who were then in parlia- 
ment, who said not one word in the way of 
disapprobation of the rupture of the negocia- 
tion or of the forming of the new coalition, 
stand now self-accused of a want either of 
Spirit or of principle. f 
The Danish Expedition is a most copious 
topic with you, as indeed, might have been 
@xpected; and, to say the truth, if you have 
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failed in making your readers believe, that i 
was marked with every eharacter of atrocity 
the fault is not in your want of good wil! ~ 
that purpose. According to you, the Danes 
have, all along, observed {a wise and tempe. 
rate policy (not excepting their league with 
Russia and Sweden in 1801); they have 
maintained a firm and undeviating indepen. 
dence; neither influenced by intrigues nor 
intimidated by threats (not excepting the 
plea which they made of the threats of Rus 
sia for entering into the coalition of 180))- 
they were, indeed, “ naturally devoted t 
our interests.” ‘These are falsehdods so no. 
torious, that one is surprised how you could 
have expected them to pass for truths 


| amongst any portion of even the least ip. 


formed of the peopke of England. The 
Danes themselves acknowledged, nay, they 
pleaded in justification of their conduct, is 
1801, when they joined in a coalition ts 
compel England to give up the exercise of 
the right of search, that they were unable to 
resist the commands of Russia ; and they 
have since acknowledged, that they withdrew 
their troops from the frontiers of Holstein 
upon the threats of France ; and, with these 
facts, so well proved, so completely unce- 
nied, you cooly assert, that they have unde- 
viatingly preserved a dignified independence, 


| unmoved alike by blandishments and by 
_ threats. 
| proceed through a detail of the several ci 


With a like adherence to truth vou 


cumstances of the expedition, the merits o! 
which having been so amply discussed 2: 
ready, shall now be passedover. But, there 
is one passage in this part of your pamphiet, 
which deserves particular attention. In speax- 
ing of the doctrines, which have been hei, 
upon this occasion, you tell your readers, 
that a reverend divine has lately asserted, 
from the pulpit, in the face ofa learned un! 
versity, “ that the nations of the earth Lait 
‘“ no laws in common, and that, wher 
‘* there is no law, there can be no transgre> 
“sion. That they are to be considered 4 
“© so many wild beasts, and that the strong: 
“* est, when it has the power, has also it 
right to destroy the weakest.” No¥ 
Sir, my firm belief is, that this is a falshood 
of your own inventing ; and, if there we 
no other reason for this my opinion, the false 
statements which I have already noticed, 
other parts of your pamphlet, would best 
ficient; but, why did you not name tbis™ 
verend divine ? Or, if that would have be 
to show a bad taste, why not point out 
particular occasion ? Why leave the 
tion so very bald, if not ‘for the obvious Pr 
pose of avoiding detection ? That some" 
words may have been made use of, by ¥47 
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325} 
ijjystration, and explained by the context, is 
possible 5 but, that any gentleman of the 
university. has declared, from the pulpit, 
that the nations of the earth are to be const- 
dered as so many wild beasts, and that the 
strongest, when it has the power, has also the 
bright to destroy the weakest, is what I do 
inot believe, and what, I am convinced, wil! 


B not be believed by any one of your readers, 
Ewhose ignorance, Or whose sectarian preju- 
‘dice and bitterness, do not disqualify him for 
Ethe forming an impartial judgment in the 


case. Of me, you say that I have dared to 


sinsult the common feelings and the common 


sense of mankind, by ‘‘ asserting that might 
constitutes right.” This, in the naked 
hvay in which you state the assertion, is ano- 
Mier falshood. I asserted, and still assert, 
Mhat there is no law, to which nations im- 
licitly bow; that there is no rule by which 
they are bound; that there is no common 
Mrbunal amongst them; that there is no 
vhere any judge to decide between them 
nd no where any power to enforce obedience 
to any decision; and that, therefore, it is, 
pfter all, amongst nations, might which con- 
Bututes right, and must constitute right in 
all cases, where the sword is the judge. But, 
Bs thisa general and sweeping assertion, that 
‘ might constitutes right?” And is it moral 
right that is here spoken of ? You must cer- 
unly know better. I use the word right, 
fu the sense, in which you use it, when you 
il your readers, that Hanover was ceded to 
#iussia by France, ‘* who possessed it by the 
"right of conquest.” ‘That is tosay, by the 
ight of force; that is to say by might; and, 


France, dear harmless France, you seem to 
i4\€ no objection to the application of this 
Hoctrine, though it would, perhaps, be very 
bard to imagine any case, wherein right has 
en More completely founded upon mere 
wight than in that of Hanover. But you 
proceed to complain of me for saying, that, 
With the maritime power, which this 
_ Country now possesses, not a ship belong- 
{ng to any other nation should be suffered 
_ {0 pass the seas, but upon conditions pre- 

scribed by us.” You are, Sir, without 
‘ception, the most flagrant misquoter, the 
lst barefaced garbler, that ever appeared 
" print. Just as if Ihad founded the pro- 
posal of exercising this rigour at sea upon 
* sole circumstance of our having the pow- 
: to exercise it. Just as if I had said: 

Now, my boys, it luckily happens, that 
We are able to oppress and insult all the 
_ World, therefore, let usdo it.’ But, my 
vaders will remember, that, in the first 
‘ce, I claimed for my country no sights 


Wien you are speaking of the rights of | 
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upon the seas, which:had not been claimed 
by her in the best times of her history ; and, 
that, in the next place, I stated the exercise 
of a’rigorous maritime sovereiguty of the 
seas to be necessary to our defence, as long 
as Napoleon should insist upon an absolute 
controul over all the sea-ports and naval arse- 
nals of the continent of Europe; and added, 
that, in proportion as he was disposed to Jet 
go his hold of those sea-ports and arsenals, 
in proportion as he was disposed to grant the 
former freedom to the land, we ought to be 
disposed to relax in the exercise of our sove- 
reignty upon the waters. Was this a recome 
mendation to our government to shut up 
the channels of the sea, against all other na- 
tions, merely because we were alle to doit? 
Equally gross is your misconstruction of the 
meaning of that passage, in the king’s decla- 
ration against Russia, wherein he says, that 
‘* it was time that the eftects of that dread, 
*€ which France has inspired into the na- 
‘© tions of the world, should be counteract- 
‘« ed by an exertion of the power of Great 
‘« Britain.” ‘* Thus,” say you, ‘* after 
‘* having poured out accusations against the 
*€ policy of Buonaparté, we are, at length, 
‘© hecome converts to it, and confess it to 
* beright.” Is there, Sir, in the declara- 
tion, which you have quoted, any such con- 
tession ? On the contrary, is not the merci- 
less policy of Buonaparté complained of, in 
| that declaration ? ‘The meaning of the words 
quoted is this: ‘‘ that France having, by the 
‘* dread which she has inspired, caused na- 
‘ tion after nation to become the enemies 
| “* of England, whose lenity towartds such 
« nations had only tended to induce others 
‘« to follow their example in yielding to 
‘* France without resistance, it was time to 
«* puta stop to this, it was time to counter- 
“* act the effects of a dread of France, ly 
** showing to such nations that they had 
“* something to dread from the exertion of 
*€ the power of England.”’ And this you 
call a confession that the tyranny of Buona- 
parté was right. Diy neighbour, who is my 
enemy, has, by divers acts of severity, in- 
spired such a dread amongst the cottagers of 
the manor, that they are induced, one after 
another, to assist him in his projects for my 
total ruin. I perceive, and say, tbat his con- 
duct towards them is unjust, and wicked to 
the last degree; and I myself, though § 
have the power, refrain from using it against 
them; ‘till, at last, their aecumulated hosti- 
lity threatens even my existence. There is 
one, who lives just close by me, who has 
‘more power to injure me than any of the 
others, who has, upon every advantageous 
occasion, shown 2 hostile disposition towards | 
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me, who has very recently apologized for his 
hostility by alledging that hé was unable to 
resist the commands of a neighbour less 
strong than my chief enemy (and who is 
ow leagued with my chief enemy); to 
this cotlager, now quite exposed to the 
power of my chiet enemy, who having 
long set al] Jaw at detiance, openly threatens 
that he will make bim_ use his axes and bill- 
hooks aud seythes for my destruction ; to 
this cottager I go, and demand the surrend- 
er of instruments of mischief, ac- 
companied with a promise to return them 
to him, as soon as J have settled matters 
with my principal enemy. - He retases ; 
talks of his isdependence, which be has 
before shown to be nothing; taiks otf the 
law, which he knows to be a dead letter. 
Well, say IT, if you will not surrender with- 
out torce, | most and will force you, for 
my very existence depends upon these your 
; 18 being kept out of the power of my 
great enemy. I lament the necessity, but 
this I must do, or I perish. Now, is this 
to follow ‘* the example of my enemy ?” 
Isthis to confess that his conduct towards 
the other eottagers ‘‘ was right ?” Weare 
now, you say, ‘* apostates to the cause of 
*‘ virtue, independence, and integrity, 
t< 


these 


which we pretend to have so long sup- 


y acknowledge, that 
it cannot contend with that of iniquity 
** and oppression.” If a man attack me 
with a knife, and J], for the purpose of 
preventing him from destroying me, have 
recourse to my knife also, I thereby certain- 
ly acknowledge, that my naked hands are 
unable tocontend with a knife; but, am I, 
for that, to be called an apostate to the 
principles of fair boxing ? The difference 
between us is, that he, by choice, resorts 
to his knife, and I to mine from necessity ; 
he for the purpose of destroying me, and | 
forthe purpose of preserving myself. You 
have here the argument of my lord of 
Clackmannan (whose son 1s our Envoy in 
America), that is to say, that we began the 
war with revolutionary France upon the 
ground of her having set the law of nations 
at detiance, and that, therefore, we should, 
hy no means, have acted in violation of 
thdse laws. But, Sir, in the course of this 
war, we have seen the several nations ot the 
continent quietly submit to this violation of 
jaw on the part of France ; we upheld what 
was called the law, as long as we found any 
nation willing to uphold it too; bet, when 
we saw them all submit to its violation by 
our enemy, and even join their ferces to 
that enemy eguinst us, or, at least, refuse 
to join us against that enemy, or even to 


** ported, and openly 
€é« 
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(eed 
remonstrate against his aggressions, wor 
; we still to adhere tothe law? When we oy 
| him respect no law, either of neutrality, 
of war; when we saw almost every nati 
in Europe, and the American Siates tor 
bow to his will; when all that had bee 
calleé public Jaw was, in fact, at an end 
were we alone to be bound by it, mere; 
because we began the war for its suppor 
if a general be ordered to quell a rebeilic: 
is he to be bonnd down to the letter of th 
settled law of the Jand, while his opponer 
sets it at defiance? But, as if you wer 
afraid of leaving it to be supposed, that you 
attributed criminality to Napoleon, jo 
hasten to letus know (or, rather, perhaps, 
to let him know), that, though you bave, 
for a moment, supposed * iniquity 
him, i order to impute iniquity to us 
following his ‘* example,” you yourself are 
by no means satisfied, that he has ever doie 
any thing wrong, with regard to neutral 
nations. ‘The passage I allude to is curious 
“* Congucrors, in open war, have, indeed, 
“ been cruel and unsparing to their ene- 
‘* mies + governments which have displayed 
‘** an open hostility to more powerful states, 
** or which, after repeated remtonstrances, 
‘* have persevered in maintaining alliances 
supposed to be injurtous to a belligerent 
“ and successful power have been changeé, 
‘* or extinguished ; but * and, then 
follows your assertion that the affair of Uo 
penhagen is infinitely worse than any thing 
of this scrt. That you allude here to Buo- 
naparté and his remonstrances there can ve 
no doubt, and that, by the “‘ persevering 
vernment you mean particularly that of Pur 
tugal there can be as little doubt. Not 4 
word of disapprobation escapes you. Y0 
do not justify Buonaparté in his seizure 
upon Portugal and his extinguishing of (* 
government, merely because that gover 
ment would not obey his orders in conti 
cating English property ; in words you . 
not justify this act; but, your tone ane 
manner are justificatory. You wanted the 
courage to say, that which your upnatur 
partiality could not refrain from insinuating 
He made ‘ repeated remonstrances “ 
he, Sir, against the alliance between aged 
gal and England ?) What “ alliance’ ¥% 
there? None. <A _ treaty. of peace 2 
commerce, but no treaty of alliance whet 
ever, Nay, the Portuguese were willing v 
shut their ports against English ships. one 
even was not enough ; and the governme® 
was extinguished, the country eal 
upon, because the government Ww j 
not consent to commit an act of fr 


upon England, This you term “ pers 
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B rine, after repeated remonstrances, 1D 3 


’ ad ‘) 
“ anees suppose at 
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alli- 
* a8 )° 

e InypurlOous to a beliige- 
¢ and successful power.” Well, but, 
was just the same sort of “ alliance” ex- 

tween Denmark and France as be- 


ting I : 
~ ey Portagal and England. We remon- 


ed with Denmark repeatedly, as will be 
by a reference to the dispatches; but, 
| not prevail on her to break with 

At Jast we see her. completely at 

y of Franee and our new enemy 

, And what do we ask her to do? 
toconfiscate French and Russian pro- 
not to give us a farthing; but to 

‘in our hands, until the end ot the war, 
‘fleet, which, as she had before assert- 


he was obliged to employ against us, 


ben Russia alone commanded her so to do. 


ecessity and she from choice; 


ics [O .apoleon. 


ses, and we seize the fleet, making 
pon her for the purpose, But, we at- 
nt not to change or to extinguish the 
it, as France did in the case of 
oriugal, thouga, in this case, we migh 
ke to ourselves the title of ‘* conqueror” 
ud “ successful belligerent” with full as 
juch propriety as you have applied those 
N Add to this, that we 

fe notoriously in a state of great peril from 
ecombination formed against us, and that 
isin no peri! at all; that weact from 
) that we 
ck fur safety, and that she openly declares 
erintention to destroy us. Yet, you say 
(one word in disapprobation of her 
iZure upon Portugal, you allude to that 
tia tone apologetic; while you ransack 
' poetical vocabulary for terms of re- 
‘i wherewith to describe our seizure of 
Danish fleet. After this, nothing that 


wernhmel 


ral ce 


o-oo 


“oes Irom your pen, need surprize us, and 


‘ baiurally look for passages such as the 
wowing. ** ‘That, if Denmark was weak, 
we should have supported her.” But, 
i¢ would not let us support her. Read the 
isp itch of Lord Howick, and you will tind, 


‘aU she would, upon no account, suffer us 


: , 
; eat 
send 


send to her assistance, which we repeat- 
ly oferedtodo. “+ Thus we should, at the 


me moment, have converted a neutral 


'bt0 an ally, and raised ‘hat ally to impor- 
‘ance, a part of the policy of Buona- 
parte, which it would be much better for 
this country to have imitated, than to 
“ave contended with hin in that course of 


conduct, by which he is stated to have 


ye much dread into the nations 
4% (he world." Why do you say ‘“* he is 
Stated 9” y y y 


- Is it not so, my good attorney ? 
*» are you afraid, that he will take the 


Wot you? J observe, that, all through 
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assertion into the mouth of somebody else. 
He ‘* is accused” of so and so; it ** is pre- 
‘* tended” that he has done this and that ; 
‘* we impute” such and sueh motives to 
him; ‘* the supposed’’ views and conduct 
of Buonavarté. But, from the beginning 
to the end, not one bad act or bad motive 
do you impute tohim. Leaving you, how- 
ever, to hug yourself in the imaginary safe- 
ty which conduct hke this will provide for 
you, in case the worst should happen, let 
me ask you, Sir, where you have been able 
to discover those neutrals, whom, ‘* by supe 
porting them,” Buonaparté has ** converted 
‘© into allies?’ And where have you found 
out those allies, so converted, whom he has 
** raised toimportance ?’ Wave you found 
them in Holland, in Prussia, at Hamburgh, 
in Switzerland, at Genoa, at Naples, in 
Portugal, in Spain? Good God! What 
an impudent assertion, and that, too, 
from a person, who quotes Scripture as 
clibly as a methodist preacher, and who, 
theretore, ought to have remembered, that 
‘* Jying lips are an abomination to the 
«© Lord.” Austria you tell us, was s6 w- 
dignant at our proceedings against Den- 
mark, that ‘‘ she is said to have declared 
‘‘ war against Kngland.” ‘This was very 
unfortunately chosen as one of the conse 
quences of the expedition, seeing the fact 
is now notoriously false, though you might 
not be apprized of it. ‘The correspondence 
between Prince Stahremberg and Mr. Cane 
ning fully proves, that the Emperor of Aus- 
tria (poor man!) did not only not declare 
war on account of the Danish expedition ; 
but that he has, since that event, been made 
the miserable instrument, in the hands of 
France, to propose au opening of a negocia- 
tion far peace between us and the latter 
power, in order to save that power the mors 
tification of having made the proposition 
itself. Our ministers treated that proposi- 
tion in the manner that it deserved, ‘They 
did not sneak into a negociation under beg- 
garly pretences of * attachment,” either to 
Napoleon or Mr. Talleyrand. They ex- 
pressed their readiness to treat, but they 
would correspond upon the subsect with no 
one but the enemy ; and despisec the trick 
of an itvented assassin. You, however, 
are so foud of thisinvention, that, in wind- 
ing up your attack upon the Danish expe- 
dition, you once more bring the assassin 
on board, and that, too, i a. manner, 
which is worthy of particular notiee, Hav- 
ing spoken of the principle, upon which 
the ministers. in their declaration, justified 
the Danish expedition, you proceed thus: 
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** The assertion of such a principle is the 
** more unpardonable, in the British minis- 
** try, as they had before them the recent 
**‘ example of one of their predecessors, 
who, in rejecting the proposition made to 
him to assassinate the ruler of France, has 
placed this important sul ject in the most 
“* striking point of view. It was, indeed, 
“* but t00 apparent, from the observations 
to which this circumstance gave rise in 
the House of Commons, on the part of 
** some of those who now direct the afiairs 
** of thiscountry, that the conduct of Mr. 
‘* Fox on that occasion was beyond their 
“* comprehension, and consequently not 
“* likely to be the object of their imitation.” 
Why, no. The sham aisassia had not suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon any person of com- 
mon sense, and, therefore, it was not like- 
ly that the trick would be imitated. But, 
you, Sir, who anticipate complaints against 
you upon the score of partiality towards 
France, because you have used no harsh 
language towards her or her ruler; yon, 
who beg to be excused from joining in the 
abuse of Napoleon ; you, mild and modest 
gentleman, scruple not to accuse your poli- 
tical opponents of a disposition to employ 
assassins, if the occasion were to offer it- 
self, though those opponents are the persons 
to whose hands the affairs of the country 
have been committed by the hing, for whose 
person and authority yeu profess so much 
Fespect. ‘* It was but too apparent. that 
“* they would not have imitated Mr. Fox.” 
That is to say, that it was but too apparent, 
that they would have accepted of, and re- 
warded, the services of the assassin. Now, 
what were the circumstances that made this 
#0 very apparent? Vhy, Mr. Percevai 
blamed the word “ attachment,” which 
Mr. Fox made use of in his letter to Talley- 
yand. That was all that was said about the 
assassin part of the correspondence ; and, as 
no one, whose hgart is not made of the 
very basest materials, can, in my opinion, 
entertain any sincere ‘ attachment’ towards 
Talleyrand, I nwst, of course, believe that 
Mr. Fox was not sincere in his use of the 
word; and, so believing, I also blame him 
for using the word. I am not speaking of 
personal affection. That was out of the 
question between Mr. Fox and Yalleyrand. 
it must, ifexisting atall, have been an attach- 
ment froin a similarity of thinking; an at- 
tachment founded upon Talleyrand’s charac- 
ter or conduct; and, if Mr. Fox did enter- 
tain such attachment, I am sure he was un- 
fit to be entrusted with the confidence of 
either the king or the people of England. 
And yet, acc ding to you, Mr. Perceval’s 
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L 
having expressed his disapprobation of hi, 
phrase is to be considered as a proof, that be 
and his colleagues would, if the occasig, 
were to offer, hire an assassin to take th 
life of the Emperor of France. Here yon 
are excessively bold; here there is no mars 
of the meek, unoffending philanthropiy, 
You are timid and tender-hearted only to 
wards Napoleon and his allies, The poo; 
king of Prussia you abuse without mercy: 
the Prince Regent of Portugal you repre. 
sent as ‘* persevering” in his attachment 
hostile to France, “ in spite of all remoy. 
‘* strances ; the editors of the English 
press you call ‘* interested and unprincipled 
** individuals ;" and the ministers you clea. 
ly accuse of a disposition to employ assassiag 
to take off their enemies. Jt is not, then 
your want of the faculty of abuse; it js 
nothing of mildness and moderation in your 
nature that disqualifed you tor joining is 
** recrimination against the French people 
*¢ and their ruler ;” but, the cause is to! 
sought for in your partiality for that people 
and their ruler, of which, indeed, you ap- 
pear to have been conscious, when you 
were protesting, by anticipation, agains 
such acharge. And, Sir, if it be glaringly 
inconsistent ‘* in those whe have been un 
«* formly hostile to the cause of rational li- 
“ berty, and the constitutional rights of the 
€ subject in this country, now to abuse the 
«© despotism of France,” is it not equally 
inconsistent in you, who have been so loud 
in your professions in favour of liberty here, 
and who, with such unbotnded joy, hailed 
the dawn of liberty in France, now to dis 
cover so decided 2 partiality for the despotim 
established there? You do not say, indeed, 
that you love that despotism ; but it is quit 
impossible that you can have any great aver 
sion to it, otherwise you could not discovet 
such cautious tenderness towards the perso", 
who is known to be its founder, Not omf 
do you diseover a tenderness towards him; 
but you miss no opportunity of bestowins 
your praises on him; and, though all that 
you have said of him were true, instead 
being, fer the most part, false; or, SP 
posing you to think it true, still, had y° 
been a hater of despotism, at the bottom ul 
your heart, you would have been moe 
sparing of those praises. We are olte! 
struck with admiration at the bravery #" 
hardihood of highwaymen. There ¥°* 
few persons who were not so stricken, "I" 
on reading the account of the man late’) 
killed in the woods in Sussex, who b 
lived in those woods, in the dead of win'® 


} many days and nights with scarcely 80y ak 


vering upon, any part of his body, ¥ 
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Pon his pursuers, and ! 
“overpowered by numbers, rejected the offer 


when hard pursued, and, at last, closely 


beset by a troop of horsemen, sunk him- 
soit under the water, all but his head and 
hand, there remaining, for several hours, 
keeping his fire-arms ready to discharge up- 

who, when finally 


to spare his life, and was killed in the act of 
defending himself to the very last extremity. 
There were few persons who could read this 
account without feelings of admiration ; 
but, I will venture to say, that, in the 
thousands of conversations, to which it gave 
rise, there was not one, wherein detestation 


of the robber and the murderer was not al- 


most the only feeling that was expressed. 


' You, however, a philanthropist by trade, 
seem to be of a different taste. 
lavish in your praises of the valour, the skill, 


You are 


and the wisdom of Napoleon; upon all 


these topics you speak for yaurself; but, 
_when you have to speak of any of his mis- 
| deeds, though the fact be notorious, -you 
/take care to put the words into the mouth of 
_ somelody else; and, in all cases, where itis 


possible to make an Old-Bailey-like defence 


tor him, that defence is made by you, with 
/esmuch apparent earnestness and zeal, as 


it, at the several paragraphs of your pamph- 
las se ° ° - 
wt, you had received a refreshing fee. I 


2 do not mean to insinuate, that you have re- 
| ceived, or that you expect, any fee at all ; 
but, I think, the public will agree with 


ine, that this conduct of yours is a pretty 


q ‘ q » v ‘ 
F Se0e proot, that you have no very deepiy 
| Tooted hatred to despotism, and that all your 


cry about liberty must be regarded as mere- 
LY poetical, 

| should here have proceeded to the con- 
fcaing and most important snbject treated 
Tn your pamphlet, the main object of 
“sich might be dismissed im a few pages ; 
le tnere are so many misrepresentations 
inc falsehoods to expuse, as I proceed, that 
shother letter will be necessary for the pur- 
Pose.————-In the mean while, I remain, 

Yours, Xe. 

ae Wx. Coppett. 
Sotiey, 23d Fel. 1808, 
) Post Script. The following letter, Sir, 
* @ppears tome to be your duty to answer ; 
in “gain I beg you to believe, that this let- 
“* &XPresses the opizions of the public in 
general.—** Sir, in your last, you have some 
_ Pertinent temarks, respecting the assassin 
_, Who offered to Mr. Fox to put Buonaparté 

to death. On this point both Mr. Fox 


« 
‘s a mi Roscoe attacked you, as instiga- 
. > ‘Be assassination of Buonaparte, in 
., “ying, that, “* if you were a Frenchman, 

yor would attack him by another instru- 
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ment than a pen,”——The writer of this 
has heard, that a king’s messenger, a 
chief, or favourite, and well informed 
person, did say, soon after the publication 
of the Negociation Papers of Mr. Fox 
with France for peace, about a year ago, 
that no one ever could discover, that there 
was any such person as the one described 
by Mr, Fox; that he, the messenger, had 
inquired of all the other messengers, and 
that they had made every inquiry, but that 
uo one could find that such a person had 
been in custody, and they were all per- 
suaded that no such person ever appeared 


before Mr. Fox. Neither at the Alien of- 


fice could any account be found of such a 
person. It would, indeed, have beer 
strange, if any such person had offered 
himself to Mr. Fox, after the notoriety of 
Mr. Fox’s abuse of those, whom he, by a 
strained construction, pretended had ex- 
cited assassination. Mr. Fox, I am 
persuaded, fabricated the story, in order 
to commence a correspondence with the 
French government for a negociation tor 
peace; and had he succeeded in making 
peace, and the fact been known, he would 
have been praised for his ingenuity, as he 
is now, by Mr. Roscoe, for his humanity. 
In either case, the trick was to tell to his 
advantage. Mr. Fox was sworn Se- 
cretary of State, Feb. 7, 18060, and gazet- 
tedthe Sth. On the 20th, he wrote the 
letter to Valleyrand about the assassin, 
saying ‘* a few days ago’ the assassin 
came, &c. xc. -Mr. Fox could not have 
been a week in office when the assassin 
addressed him; and it is singular, that 
during the half year he afterwards lived, 
though his conduct to this assassin was @ 
profound secret, no other assassin offered 
his services, But, pray look at the letter! 
The assassin came to his Aouse, not tothe 
office, and was with Mr. Fox alone in his 
closet. He would not be in custody of a 

olice. officer, but a king’s messenger, as 
itis such the Alien office employ. How 
far did Mr. Fox, by this step, reflect on 
the general character of the English go- 
vernment ? And what becomes now, of 
Mr. Roscoe’s half dozen pages on Mr. 
Fox's humanity and morality? I repeat 
my belief, Sir, that the whole story was a 
pure fabrication ; if it was not so, the 
contrary not only admits of proof; but of 
easy proof, unattended with any circum- 
stance that can possibly be injurious to. 
any one upon earth, not excepting the as- 
sassin himself, who, seeing that he was so 
very Ineky in escaping from France: to. 
England and. from the justice which he- 
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the suspicious circumsta: 
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friend, and No Suam PHILANTHROPIST 
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if they submitted to these mandates or 


traid of any consequences | France, England, in igi Age undouby 
and ed right of retaliation, would, of com 


seize ‘aad confiscate all neutral shit ps and 


was he | goes, bound to or from any port of Fi 
such | or under the Known controul of France. 





inacountry allied with France in the wo 


eiv- | The neutrals do submit; for, neither of 
ep | them make any public remonstrance, or p 


wave | test, against the decrees of France. They 


} are instances cited, in which the decrees 
were acted upon ; but that is of no cons. 


tended effect, namely, that of putting 
end to all communication between E§ 
Jand and neutral states, there wou! 
| Course, No captures ensue 5 and, ye 
not produc e that effect to the desired ext: 
they would naturally produce it in some 
gree. Less communication with neutrals 
would exist in consequence of yocnd Some 
| ships would be proventeg from coming 
| England, and all would come charged 1 with 
an additional weighe of insurance. ‘Thus 
matters stood until November last, when 
the present ministers caused the Order 
Council to be issued, which orders contain a 
set of rules intended to prevent France, al! 
her allies, and all the countries under the 
oe controul of France, from having any 
ommunication with neutrals, except throug) 
the channel of the custom house of Eng- 
land, where the goods of the neutral, in- 
tended for those countries, are to pay a duly, 
which duty, finally paid by the enemy, 
go into the English treasury. ‘There are nu- 
merous rales contaii:ed in the Orders 10 
Council ; but this one will suffice for ou 
purpose, because the arguments, on both 
sides, which apply to this, will, with some 
insignificant variations, apply to all the rest. 
——There are two objections, which the 
ovts make to thisrule » the first is, that 1 
is contrary to the law of nations; a very 
vague charge, and one that cannot be wari 
stantiated, evenif we were to admit the boo K 
of a Frenchman, whose name was Vatiel, 
| and which contains merely the opinions © 
the said Vattel, to be the book of the Jaw 
| binding upon England ; for, neither in that 
| book, nor in any other book upon tbe su! b- 
| ject, is there any instance of a case such a 
| that now before us. The better way of 
| statins the objection is, there fore, to say ‘bat 
the rule which we have Jaid dowa 1s unjust. 


ba] 


This, indeed, the ovrs do say. They say 
we have no right to punish America, for in- 
stance, because France has broken throug) 
all the rules relating to neutrality. Very true 
| nur do we intend to punish America; ¥° 


tates), that, intend to punish France ; and, if America 
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fer, it is neither our fault nor our wish. 
,iv's 


decrees of Napoleon are intended to 1p 


hi age 
us. That is very fair, and we have 
-isht to retaliate. But, the decrees of 


France relate to America; they make 
\merica an instroment in producing the 


ory to us; therefore, we have a right 


Fy quake America our instrument in pro- 


4 


ng injury to France. Let France 
veal ber ’ é ‘rees, and America ceases to 
fer.’ Ae matters stood, previous to the 
O:ders in Council, a ship-load of tobacco 
me from America to England with all the 
oual price, which arose from the bigh 

urance, occasioned by the danger of cap- 
ture in consequence of the Fiench decrees ; 
wile another ship-load ef touvacco went to 
France, free trom such high price, because 
there was no danger of capture from us. 
Was this just ? To suffer things to remain in 
such a state would have been a most base 
dese'tion of our naval superiority. Bat, say 
the ours, the Americans did remonstrate 
ust the French decree, and obtained an 


assurance, that it should not be enforced 


with regard to them. This is not the fact. 
0 such assurance is contained in the note 
ui the breach minister to the American mi- 
ter, upon this abject; and, if such an 
ince had so been given, we had nothing 
withit. ‘The decree contained no ex- 
ceptions ; the decree remained unrepealed ; 
eu. (ere Was not, and is not, any public aet 
vernment of the American states, 

weshug against either the principle or the 
pctice of toat decree. Here, therefore, 
“5 4 complete acquiescence, on the part of 
“merica ; and, I think, it evidently appears, 
“iit the correspondence between the Ame- 
mand French minister was intended for 

0 Wer purpose, than that of putting the 
‘TMT In possession of something to shew to 
oe “— J to induce us to forezo our in- 
“4 and threatened retaliation. But, how 
out faction can stand up, in the face of 

““ Cotrespondence now published, and com- 
a ’ of the measures of retaliation, must be 
—— of astonishment to every one not ac- 
eee to observe the conduct of political 
rae. « the outset of that correspon- 
—— (which, as having been laid before 
nent, will, of course, appear, in its 
‘we = Parliamentary De bates), Lord 
i. writes to Mr. Erskine thus: ‘ I 
Sui toy ai the apy ate 
uy meriean, end y their lordships to the 
the signature TF ete ay init Aber 
‘of the — Of the treaty, on the subject 
extraordinary declarations and or- 


Ger 2 < . ; 
s of the French government, issued at 


) 


Kerlin on the 10th of November last. 
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‘© This note I must recommend to your par- 
** ticular attention ; you will state to the 
‘© American government, that his majesty 
*€ relies with confidence on their good sense 
“and firmuess ?n resisting pretensions, 
‘ which: if suffered to take effect, must 
‘€ prove so destructive to the commerce of 
«* all neutral nations. His majesty has learnt, 
«© that the measures announced in the decree 
«* have already, in some instances, teen car- 
«© ried into execution ly the privateers of the 
enemy, and there could be no daub that 
« his majesty would have an undisputed 
“© right to exercise a just relaiation. Neu- 
*« tral nations, cannot, indeed, expect that 
‘* the king should sufter the commerce of 
‘* his enemies to be carried on through 
‘© them, whilst they submit to the prohibi- 
«© tion which France has decreed against the 
«© commerce of his majesty’s subjects. But 
«* though the right of retaliation would un- 
« guestionably accrue to his majesty, yet his 
‘* majesty is unwilling, except in the last 
‘¢ extremity, to have recourse to measures 
‘* which niust prove so distressing to all na- 
tions not engaged in the war against 
«* France.” Has America resisted the 
pretensions of the decree? It is noiorious 
that she has not ; and, it is equally notorious, 
that the president, in his last speech to the 
Congress, says that he has nothing to com- 
plain of in the conduct of France, thoug’s tie 
French decree, observe, remained unre 
pealed, and unmodified. The consequence 
is, then, that, according to Lord Howick’s 
own letter, we had a right to adopt the mea- 
sure of retaliation, Cs) cially as events had 
occurred, which rendered such measure 
more and more necessary to our safety, And 
yet, Lord Howick and his patriotic colleazues 
are how blaming the measure, and teat, iGo, 
upon the ground of its injustice towards 
America.——The other objection to this 
measure, is, that it is #mpodilic; that it ts 
calculated to injure us, more than it is to ine 
jure France. I will not repeat the argu- 
ments that J have already, more than once, 
made use of to prove the contiary of this 
proposition ; but, I think, the negative of it 
might be pretty safely inferred from what 
Lord Henry Petty has said ia support of the 
afirmative. He is reported to have told 
the House of Commons, that the ‘ arts of 
substitution,” to which the French would 
have recourse, would be lasting injuries to 
this country and to-.her colonies. Why, 
now, if, by these arts, the French should 
find out chemical sugar and coffee and cot- 
ton, what harm would that do us ? None 
that I can see; but, while the discovery is 


going on, the iaconyenicaces of France must 
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be very great indeed, while the Orders in 
Council must go near to the producing of 
starvation in Spain and Portugal. Holland 
also must suffer severely. Hamburgh, Den- 
mark, Russia ; all must endure, not only in- 
convenience, but suitering ; and the two fold 
consequence of that suttering wil] naturally be, 


a perfect conviction of the great power of 


England, and ahatred.of France whose am- 
bition exposes them to the effects of the ex- 
ercise of that power. But, his lordship ap- 
prehends, that we are in greater danger trom 
a glut than France is from a searetty. He 
is afraid that we shall die smothered with 
sweets; or, if wesurvive the efiect of the 
sweets, that a superabundance of cloathing 
will kill us. The fact is, however, that we 
hear a genera} outcry raised in France, and 
in all the countries under her controul, 
against these Orders in Council; we hear 
an out-cry in America also; but we hear 
none in England, except amongst persons like 
the Barings and amongst the opposition, 
both animated by motives purely selfish. 
~——The bill for giving effect to the Orders 
in Council has been carried by a very great 
majority in the Houses of parliament, and 
is certainly approved of by a still greater 
majority ont of doors. The measure is 
looked upon as an act of defiance of all the 
world ; as an assertion ot our right of mari- 
time dominion. ‘The enemy, encouraged by 
our long forbearance, issues, in the heyday 
of triumph and from a capital which he has 
eonquered, a decree declaring Engiand ina 
state of blockade. As if he had said: 
“ Now, that I have conquered the continent, 
1 will set serious!y about my last labour, 
and will begin by ordering the islanders 
to be closely shut up, until i have leisure 
** toinvade them.” QOuranswer to this is, 
an Order in Council, making him pay a duty 
into the English treasury upon every article 
of foreign goods that he receives ; and this 
we enforce. “* I will suffer nothing,” says 
he, ‘‘ to come to the continent from or 
throngh England.” To which we answer: 
** the continent shall have nothing that does 
not go from or through England."”” Why, the 
very effect of such words, if adhered to, out- 
weighs, in the scale of national consequence, 
all the commerce of all the Barings on earth. 
Lord Henry Petty, however, thinks nothing 
of this. Navy, he thinks, that it would be bad 
policy to induce America to declare war 
against France; because it would diminish 
the sale of our manufactures. A fine 
Statesman it must be, who has a mind of 
this stamp! The publication of the cor- 
respondence with America has brought to 
lighta fact, which I have often said I believ- 
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ed toexist ; namely, that the late Minister; 
went a considerable way in giving up ,, 
America the great point of the righ; o 
searching for seamen. It is clear that [or 
Holland and Auckland did pledge themselys 
to do something more than enforce the stric. 
est possible orders for regulating the manne: 
of searching. Now, what was that some. 
thing more? They are hard pushed by My 
Canning, to explain what they meant; api, 
it must be confessed, that they give an sp. 
swer far from satisfactory ; and, in short, i 
is evident, that, rather than have gone to 
war with America, they would have abzp. 
doned the right altogether. For this, if for no 
other reason, it was a fortunate circumstance: 
for the country that they were dismissed, 
When one of them tells us, that it would le 
a misfortune to see America at war with 
France, becduse, by that event, we should 
lose the sale of certain manufactures, 
what are we to expect from them? I|tis 
abundantly evident, that the politics of the 
little clan of Scotch writers prevailed in the 
late cabinet; that the ministers were the 
mere funnels, through which they blew; 
and that all would have been peddling and 
patch-work. Jt was so long ago as Decem- 
ber, 1806, that J took the alarm as to ther 
intentions with regard. to America ; | ea 
deavoured to communicate that alarm to the 
public; and I flatter myself that my endes- 
vours were not without avail. [stated my 
reasons for fearing, that a good treaty wou 


4 notcome out of the hands of Lords Hollanc 


and Auckland; that my fears were wei 
founded the proof is now betore the worl’. 
Well might the President refuse to ratify the 
treaty, not finding it to contain all that b: 
demanded: He sent it back, too, like ase! 
of articles of capitulation, underwniter 
here and there: “ this Lagree to; this: 
reject; this I agree to, provided so and s¢ 

What an insolent proceeding! Yet, if the 
late ministers had been in place, when th 
disfigured instrument came back, my 2% 
belief is, that they would have resumed the 
negociation upon the former basis, 4° 
would, like the commanders of a town, sum 
moved to surrender and reduced to its }2 
dead horse, have put their hands to the bv- 
miliating conditions imposed. ‘The right © 
searching for English seamen on bos 
American ships ought never, for one ° 
ment, to have been entertained, a5 20! 
for discussion. Not only was it votes 
ed by the late ministers ; but it was expres Y 
left open for future discussion, and a note a 
that purport accompaniedtigetreaty. Whats * 
this but to acknowledge thatthere were . 
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. the existence of the right? Upon the 
Esme principle, that commerce ought to be 
-eferred to every thing else, they would, in 
=| :kelihood, have acted after the peace of 
sit: and, then, instead of throwing 
Napoleon and his vassal statés into conster- 
sanog. as we now have, we should have 
‘been totally occupied in sending negociations 
Paris, and in looking out for the enemy's 
A Petition from a late 


gotila—L. 


Grand Jury of the county of Middlesex, 


mplaining of certain enormities in the 
nianigement of the Cold-Bath-Fields prison, 
was, a few days past, hrought before par- 
lament by Mr. Sheridan (who, while in 
ofice, said not a word about abuses of any 
sort); but, it was withdrawn, at the sug- 
gestion of the ministers, because it purport- 


Fed to be the petition of a grand jury who 
Pwere no Jonger a grand jury. 
ithiswas, of course, to obtain delay, andto 
Btake from the petition a part, at least, of 
its consequence. 
day, signed by the foreman of the grand 


The object of 


It was presented the next 


jury, in his private capacity ; so that, it is 


now the petition of one indjvidual, instead 


of being that of the Grand Inguest of a 
County. The substance of the petition 
has been given in the news-papers ; but, I 
do not choose to offer any remaiks upon it, 
unti can lay it before my readers at full 
length. Itis truly curious to observe bow 


incitierent and cold the opposition appear 
; to have been upon this subject. 
}tion; none of that eagerness which they 


No anima- 


‘iscover in pleading the cause of the *‘ poor, 
“ harmless, suffering Danes.” ‘The prison- 
ers in Cold-Bath-Fields prison are their 
‘ountrymen, and are entitled to their pro- 
tection ; but, then, there was, in all pro- 
radility, nothing to be gotten; no debating 
‘umph to be obtained, in this case; and, 
‘ere was, on the other side, the fearful 
onsideration of what might happen in the 
“iy of indirectly giving credit to the form- 
“t exertions of Sir Francis Burdett. The 
wore howeyer, neither pay, nor both 
“oether, can stifle. It must appear in 
int; and it is one of the things, which 
poe m the end, produce those effects, 
uch every good man so anxiansly wishes 
“5 Along with the petition should appear 
a ae of all the persons, who signed 
rer tia aro na for the public will very 
faa ow to decide upon the question 
an ormality. 
Oley, 25th February, 1808. 
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When a periodical work, like 





yours, hag forced itself into notice, and is j 
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become, by its own intrinsic merit, the ob- 
ject of genera) attention and perusal, it im- 
poses on its author a sort of necessity to pre- 
serve the character it has acquired, by ad- 
mitting into its pages such contributions ons 
ly, as have some merit at least to reconte 
mend them. The first requisite for cood 
writing is good sense, and sound argumenl 
An ingredient, almost as necessary, is good 
grammar. And alihcugh, where the former 
obtain, a few small errors in the latter may 
be easily overlooked ; yet when the janguage 
made use of is as barbarous and ungramma- 
tical, as the facts are false, and the arguments 
inconclusive, you need not fear to incur the 
lossof your merited reputation for impartia- 
lity, by refusing to admit such compositions 
inta your Register: and I am sure your read- 
ers in general would have thanked you, if 
you had spared them the trouble of labour- 
ing through the sapient reflexions of your 
sagacious correspondent, J. I’. D. the tythe 
hater of Taunton. Afier having observed, 
‘+ that there is no business of a domestic na- 
ture likely to come before parliament of an 
equal weight and importance ¢han the sub- 
ject of tithes, as the abolition of wich is‘se- 
riously and devouily prayed for, &c.”” he ve- 
ry sagaciously tells us, that nothing can 
amweltorate this most abominable impost but 
a total abolition. ‘This appears to mea cu- 
rious way of mending a thing. And to 
mend the matter still more, he proposes an 
equally curious mode of abolition; viz. by 
commutation. | always thought till now 
that Taunton had been in the South of Eng- 
land; but, I conclude that J] have been un- 
der a mistake, and suspect that it is situate 
in the North of Ireland. J. I. D. then teils 
us that our churches are deserted, and our 
religion declines ; because, what? Because 
the farmer, who rents his land is subject to 
the payment of tythes; and who, therefore, 
pays so much less rent to his landlord as the 
tythe is worth, wants to cheat the person 
who is intitled to that tythe of his just dues. 
For (as D. X. in the next letter das truly 
said) the owner of the tythe has as good a 
right to that tythe, as the owner of the land 
has to his rent: the law, and prescription, 
which is a branch of the law, has given it to 
him. Is not this the fact, Mr. Cobbett ? 
And if it be so, is this honest? In 99 cases 
out of 100 of the dispates that occur between 
the owner and tythe payer, is not the main 
cause of them to be found in the unjustifia- 
ble attempts on the part of the latter to beat 
down the other, and compel him to accept a 
very inferior and unequal price for his tythe? 
It is almost universally true, that when a 
| new incynbent appears in a paris, a combi- 
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nation of the farmers is immediately formed 
to harrass him into an acceptance of their 
own terms: a natural feeling of resentment 
against oppression frequently urges the tythe 
owner to resist such attempts, and he resolves 
to take his tythe in kind: this again irritates 
the farmers, who “‘ work him up” as the 
phrase is in the poor rates : and so the quar- 
rel continues with mutual aggravations : but, 
as I said before, it generally originates in the 
unjast and unmanly attack of the multitude 
against the individual, in their base attempts 
to make an unfair bargain with him ia the 
outset, whether he bea lay improprietor, or 
a member of the church.—J. F. D. then con- 
descends to let us info a very great secret, 
viz. that disputes at law of a very serious im- 
port, frequently arise from frivolous causes. 
But, surely, Sir, we do not want an oracle 
from Taunton to tell us that. We know 
very well that the feather of a partridge, or 
the scent of a hare has given rise to more li- 
tigation, than all the disputes about tythes 


that have been agitated since the days of | 


Archbishop Wiachelsey, 500 years ago. (No 


bad argument this, by the bye, in favour of | 


a position of your own, Mr. C. that a pro- 
pensity to war, or to fight, which is war, is a 
passion natural to all the creation) But 


what has this to do with the right to tythes ? 


Does J. F. D. seriously think that if his 
Bashaw tythemonger harboured a pique 
against his friend, he would not have con- 
trived to indulge it even if he had been no 
tythemonger? A pack of fox hounds would 
have done the business as effectually. But 
this is not an evil arising out of the tythes, 
but from the malevolent spirit of man. 1 
defy J. F, D. and all the Solomons of Taun- 
ton Dean to contradict me in the assertion, 
that if my rich neighbour injures me, a poor 
cottager, by turning his trace horses into my 
little field of wheat, and trampling the corn 
which is to feed my family, or by leaving 
epen the gate of the next field, and giving 
access to other cattle, and thereby doing me 
considergble damage, or by throwing down 
my fences and carrying off my corn before 
the tythe is set out, a jury of my Somerset- 
shire neighbours will teach him a better Jes- 
son, and give me ample redress for the in- 
jury and insult. And the greater the dis- 
tance in point of rank and fortune between 
me and my oppressor, the more sgnal will 
be their visitation upon him for his injustice. 
This, Sir, is not mere theory : eyery circuit 
brings it into practice. —Observe, Mr. Cob- 
bett, that I am not defending the policy of 
the present system of tything: but let not 
those whose right to tythes is as indisputable 
as that of a lord of a manor to his fines (a 
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right scarcely less obnoxious than the other) 
or of any land owner to his rents, be hunted 
down and persecuted for claiming their ow): 
let not the right be loaded with an abuw 
which belongs: not to it: Jet us not remedy 
one evil by substituting a greater: and aboye 
all, let us do as we would be done by, apq 
render unto everyman his due. I dare siy. 
were I a farmer, I should rather not let tie 
parson’s team into my field: but considering 
duly that 9 tenths only of its produce *., 
longed to myself by the law of the land, and 
that the remaining tenth by the law of the 
Jand belonged to some one else (no matt 
whom it not being mine) J do think without 
complimenting myself too highly, I shou! 
have honesty enough to offer him a fair price 
forit; if we happened to differ about 1! 
price, which if it were a fair one, would ve 
ry rarely happen, I should propose to c. 
in an honest surveyor, who knew the va! 
of the thing, and would do what is right be- 
tween man and man, and abide by his dec 
sion. And where is the tythe owner, Mr. 
C. who would reject this offer? Or rather, 
where is the farmer who is honest and just 
enough to make it ?—I protest, Sir, 1 have 
not seen or heard of any plan that appears 
to me so likely to reconcile the shepherd to 
his flock, and to cut up by the rovis that pro- 
lific source of parochial contention, the 
quarrels about tythes, as the appointmentun- 
der the authority of parliament by the ma- 
gistrates of each county, of a competent pets 
son in each parish as a surveyor and assessor, 
who should be sworn to a due and impari:.l 
discharge of his duty, and subject toa heavy 
fine for every breach of it, whose duty 't 
should be to assess and ascertain the value oi 
every tythable article: for which he might 
be paid by a poundage or percentage to be 
limited by statute, and to be borne equaily 
by both parties, who should be bound by the 
assessment so to be made. This plan J think 
at least as likely to fill our churches, and re- 
store unanimity, cordiality, and brotherly 
love between ail ranks, as J. F. D.’s plan of 
amelioration by means of abolition, brovght 
about by commutation, If you think these 
strictures worth your notice, I am sure they 
will receive it, "But if they should not find 
a place in your Register, 1 shall not quarrel 
with your impartiality, being sure to 52 
your pages filled with better matter than cal 
ever flow from the pen of your constant 
reader and admirer.—Suum Cusaus.—Fe. 
17, i808 

P. S. From a passage or two. in the Taun- 
ton Apollo's letter, about a revolution 40 
change of government, I am almost inclive ; 
to suspect that symething more is meas 
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than meets the ear, and that whilst he pre- 
ls to quarrel merely with tythes in the 
rnary acceptation of the word, he in fact, 
anc to convey a sly censure on admihis- 
who have not only sanctioned, but 
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54 eyte ) principle of tything in an unli- 
wited extent, by taking from the subject a 
be the whole produce of the country 
of © denomination, O, ho! Mr. Sly- 
hoots!! 
OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Letter from Count Bernstorff, Danish Mi- 

nist » Foreiun Affairs, to Baron I¥et- 


tersted?, First Secretary of the Calinet of 
his Swelish Majesty ——Kiel, Oct. 17th, 
1907. 
(Continued from page 320.) 

The lovalty of the sovereign, whose in- 
tention it is thus attempted to calumnuiate, 
oad the nature of the rélations which subsist 
between Denmark and Sweden, suihciently 


prove the falsity of that insidious assertion. 


—ut we shall feel great satisfaction to be 
authorised by his Swedish Majesty himself, 
toanswer bya formal denial an insinuation 
more injurious to him, than itis tous. This, 
Sir, is the only motive which induces me to 
cemand of you a frank and positive explana- 
ton on this subject—I take leave to re- 
questyou will send it me by the bearer of 

(iis letter, Mr. de Holsten, Lieutenant of 

the Royal Navy.—I feel happy in having an 

rtunity cf calling me to your recollec 

_ and of offering you the assurance of my 

leration. 

ver from Baron Wetterstedt, Minister of 
Slate, Helsintourgh, Oct 27, 1807. 

I had this afternoon the henour to re- 
ceive, through Lieutenant Holsten, the let- 
ter which your Excellency has addressed to 
me, dated the 17th October.—As the duties 
rahe place do not allow me to deviate from 
Le regular mode of official communication 
; ‘ween the two courts, your Excellency 
: Mathes ree: restrict myself entirely to 
“Knowledge the recei > int 
expres BS you Hise of your letter, and 
me appiness [ feel in hav- 
setulae renewing to you the 
which , Bre the high consideration with 
\,. 4 have the honour to be, &e. 

“ole addressed by the Minister of State, 
oa Bernstorff, to Baron Taube, Chargé 
Nocaee of his Swedish Majesty. Kiel, 

. 5, 1807. 

me... P helen te will inform Baron 
which the Unde ject “4 a communication, 
thought #4 ersigned, Minister of State, 

Sut it right to address to Baron Wetter- 


Sted 
“at, First Secretary of the Cabinet of his 
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Swedish Majesty. The latter having judged 
a mode of communication inadmissible, 
which, from the absence of the Swedish em- 
bassy, and the interruption of direct corres 
pondence with Stockholm, appeared to the 
undersigned the only way, and, at the same 
time, the speediest and most authentic mode 
of communication. It only remains to ree 
quest Baron Taube wiil have the goodness 
to express to his court the wish contained in 
the note addressed to the aforesaid Baron.— 
It is of material importance for the Danish 
government to be enabled to refute, in an 
authentic manner, an invidious charge, clears 
ly destined to compromise a_ sovereign, 


‘whose loyalty is above all suspicion, to make 


him share in the odium, which attaches to a 
conduct equally atrocious and perfidious, and 
to produce a misunderstanding between Swe- 
den and Denmark. The undersigtied re- 
quests Baron ‘Taube to accept the assurance 
of his high consideration, 

Note addressed ty Baron Taule to Count 
Beinstor ff, Minister of Staite. hiel, No- 
vemler 5, 1807. 

The undersigned Swedish Chargé d’ Af- 
faires has just received the note, with which 
his Excellency Count Bernstorif, has this 
day honoured him.—Although the events 
which have taken place, as well as the season, 
seem already to resolve the question which 
forms the object of your Excellency’s note, 
the undersigned will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to bring it to the knowledge of his 
master, and flatters himself, he shall soon be 
able to return the answer.—The undersign- 
ed avails himself with pleasure of this op- 
portunity, to request his Excellency will be 
pleased to accept the assurance of his sincere 
respect. 

Note addressed ly Baron Tonle to Count 
Bernstorff, Director of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. Kiel, Now. 24, 1807. 

The undersigned has not faiied to bring 
to the knowledge of the King, his master, 
the contents of the note which bis Excellen- 
cy Barén Bernstorif addressed to him, the 
5th of November last, and of the copy which 
accompanied the same.~—}t is by order of bis 
court that the undersigned hastens to declare 
to the Danish minister, that all explanation 
with regard to the note above mentioned be- 
comes superfluons, his Majesty being of opi- 
nion that he ought solely to be judged by his 
actions, which he shall always know how to 
justify —The undersigned having the honour 
to present this answer to Count Bernstorff, 
Director of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, begs leave at the same time to repeat 
the assurance of his high consideration, 
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Note addressed by Count Bernstorff, Minis- 
ter of State, to Baron Taube. Kiel, Dec. 
4, 1807. 

The undersigned, Director of the De- 
partment of Foreige Affairs, has had the ho- 
nour to receive the note, which Baron 
Taube had the goodness to address to him on 
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France.—January 20, 1808.———Motir, 
of the Senatus Constiltum upon the Cop. 
scription of 1809, declared by Regnays 
de St. Jean d' Angely, Minister of state. 
Senators, when your wisdom called oy 
the conscripts of 1808, your wishes we; 
directed towards the peace which signal vic. 


the 24th November, in order to declare that | tories had prepared—you wished to ensurs 


the court of Stockholm deems it superfluous 
to give the demanded explanation to the dis- 
position which the English minister has 
thought himself authorised to send his Swedish 
Majesty with regard to Denmark. The Da- 
nish government thought to render a service 
.to the Court of Sweden, by offering an oppor- 
tunity to refute a charge which it felt inclined 
to consider as calumnious, and which, so long 
as it remains undenied, cannot but compro- 
mise him against whom it is preferred. The 
said government is the more surprised at the 
refusal of the explanation solicited, as this 
retusal is but too liable to be considered as a 
tacit acknowledgment of the intentions 
which were announced to him in an official 
manner by the intimate ally of Sweden.— 
And these pretended intentions being alrea- 
dy hostile against Denmark, she was the 
more of opinion that she owed it to herself 
to demand from the Swedish government a 
denial thereot, without waiting, that actions 
should furnish the necessary information on 
the subject. The reasons which occasioned 
the above demand existing still in all its 
force, the undersigned is authorized to ex- 
pect.here, and requests Baron Taube will 
have the goodness to support it at his court. 
He has the honour to repeat, on this occa- 
sion, the assurance of his high considera- 
tion. | 
Note addressed by Baron Taute to Count 
Bernstor §’-—Kiel, Dec. 2\ st, 1807. 

The undersigned has brought the note to 
the knowledge of the King his Master, 
which Count Bernstorff had the goodness to 
address to him the 4th of December, touch- 


ing the explanation required by the Court of | 


Copenhagen, with regard to a pretended 
denunciation of intentions entertained by 
Sweden, to. occupy the island of Zealand 
with Swedish troops. The King avoided 
once to explain himself on this subject ; but 
as the Danish government required an an- 
swer, the undersigned is ordered to declare 
in an official manner—That had his Majest 

jadged it necessary to occupy Zealand with 
his troops, Jointly with those of his ally, he 
should have done it ; and the King wishes 
that he may never find himself in the case 
to regret that he acted otherwise. The un- 
dersigned has the honour to renew to Count 


Bernstorff the assurance of his high con- 
sideration. 


| 


| 











new means of conquering and pacifying, 
The success surpassed your hopes—the flames 
of war are extinguished upon the Continey; 
—a durable peace has been sworn between 
the two greatest Sovereigns in the world 
and Europe has time to breathe.—But ther 
is a government to which the repose of kv. 
rope is despair, to which peace is terror, ta 
whieh discord is necessity, and war hope. 
England has replied to the offer of a generous 
mediation offered by the Emperor of Russia, 
by carrying fire and the sword into the ter. 
ritories of his most ancient ally, by profess. 
ing more solemnly contempt of the rights of 





nations, by proclaiming more inhumanly 
the principle of eternal war. The indigna- 
tion of all Sovereigns has replied to the in- 
jurious manifestos, to the cunning declara- 
tions, to the barbarous acts of the Cabinet of 
St. James, The predictions which the ora- 
tors of his Majesty made to you a year ago 
in this Tribune are realized. It is, we said, 
‘ from the bosom of the Continent, which 
England would set in a flame, that hence- 
forth a terrible war shall be waged against 
her. It is by applying to her on all the Eu- 
ropean shores the principles she has applied 
in all seas, that we shall bring her. back to 
the ancient principles of the law of nations 
and of civilized states. It is by exiling bet 
Ships from all the coasts where we have s0'- 
diers and allies, that the English ministry 
will be punished for the culpable refusal i 
giving peace to the world.’ — Such, senators, 
were the words we addressed to you it 
speaking of the conscription of 1808, and 
behold a sacred and powerful league is form- 
ed to punish the English oligarchy, defend 
the rights of nations, and avenge humanity. 
From the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from 
the Nile to the Narva, but few points remai2 
to the English ships where they can land, ot 
where they are not forbidden to touch.—Bet 
it is not sufficient to have, by a just recipre” 
city, pronounced against England that dreacl- 
ful sentence of outlawry ; she must not be 
permitted to be at rest in the seat of her 
iniquitous domination, upon any of ber 
coasts, in any of her colonies, under ad 
points of the globe, which are not yet nt 
dicted toher. It is necessary that, repe al 
from one part of the world, menaced 2 - 
others, England should know not where “ 
direct the little military force of which 
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[34g 4] 
poe Moti, as the disposal ; and that our armies, more 
m the Con, »rmidable than ever, should be ready to 
ry Regnays rcy into her possessions our victorious and 

of State, venging eagles. Such, gentlemen, are the 
M Called oy motives which have determined his Majesty 
ishes were to demand a new conscription.—The levy of 
signal vic. he preceding year has been, as you fore- 
d to ensurs saw, the pledge of continental peace—the 
| pacifying levy of this year will be the presage of a 
—the flames MME maritime peace. The pillage of the arsenal 
> Continen and port of Copenhagen—the emigration of 
Dn between the Portuguese fleet, have not yet left the 
the world, Continent without ships.—Our legions can 
~But there yet reach the English militia ; Ireland may 






ose of Ky. vet hope for succour against oppression ; 
terror, tg Hadia may yet expect deliverers ; and while 
war hope, our ancient phalanxes shall march to hasten 
a generous the days of justice, new legions of young 
Of Russia, warriors shall be trained to discipline and to 






fo the ter. f battle, under the paternal eye of those war- 
ry profess. like magistrates, of those senators generals, 
€ rights of who with so happy a zeal have already formed 


phuman!y 
+ indigna. 
to the ip- 
r declara- 
Jabinet of 






brave men to replace these whom war has 
snatched from the country, or who have 
been restored to their families.—His Majesty 
wil have a superabundance of means to 
realise his pacific views, or to execute his 


the ora. warlike projects. To the powerful armies 
| year ago ef his faithful allies, his Majesty will unite, 
we said, for common defence and triumph, so for- 
it, which midable a mass, that success will not long 
at hence- ve doubtful.—So just a cause will not be 
1 against ‘auly defended by so much force, and pro- 
| the Eu ‘-cled by so many powers. A league so 
§ applied posing in its elements, so generous in its 
- back to pricy, 80 just in its objects, so great in its 
nations ‘neans, will at length bring back our enemies 
ling her (0 justice through fear, or to submission 
rave sol- ‘urough victory, 

ministry emis 

fusal vi MOLLANB,———Commercial Decree.—Jan. 
enators, 23, 1808S. 

you in Considering that every European nation 
8, aud | Ought to co-operate with all its might to the 
s form- (rlumph of the cause of the continent, in a 
defend contest which will not be of long duration, 
manity. «ad whose result is not doubtful. Consider- 
, from ing that our particular duty as well as the 
remain Cearest interests of our people command us 
and, or . accede in all points to the desires of his 
—But w'ajesty the Emperor of the French, our il- 
ci pro- eet brother, and-even to surpass his 
dread- “bes. Consideriug that the indemnity and 
not be telief which our kingdom has a right to de- 
of her mand and expect depend entirely upon the 
f her Powerful intervention of France. Consider- 
T any ‘in fine, that however great the sacrifi- 
il er qithorte made by this country may be, 
pe al . mire Painful its situation, both under 
in a mre tions of commerce and those of fi- 
re “€, is of much greater interest to dissi- 


b she 
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pate all the doubts that might exist with re- 
spect to our intentions, and to prove to Eu- 
rope, in the most signal manner, our attach- 
ment, and that of our people, to the com- 
mon cause; have decreed and do decree as 
follows :—Art. I. From the publication of 
the present decree all the ports of our king- 
dom shall ve shut against all ships, whatever 
be their denemination, Those only are ex- 
cepted from this disposition, (and provision- 
ally till a new order,) of which mention is 
made in the 2d article-—II. Armed ships of 
our allies are not included in the exclusion 
directed by the preceding article. ‘They may 
enter and quit our ports, and bring in their 
prizes by conforming to the ordonnances {s- 
sued relative to the entrance and departure 
of ships of war.—III. Ships of the allies or 
neutral powers, which may enter our ports 
to avoid the danger of the sea, shall have no 
communication with the interior of our 
kingdom. ‘They shali be subjected to qua 
tantine, and be under the most severe super- 
intendance. The commandant of the port 
shall make them put te sca as soon as the 
weather shall permit. IV. Fishing boats 
are under the direct superintendance of the 
civil and military authorities upon the coast. 
These authorities shall take care, on their 
responsibility, that no communication take 
place, by means of the fishermen, vith the 
enemy's ships and other ships. ‘To that end, 
there shall be placed as a sentinel, a soldier 
on board each fishing boat. On the return 
of the boat, the sentinel shal! make his report 
of what has passed during the fishery, con- 
trary to the dispositions of the present de- 
cree, and the owner of the boat .and crews 
shall be prosecuted with al} the rigour of the 
laws. Given at Utrecht, 23d January. 





France.——Decrees for raising Conscripts 
and for uniting certain Countries with 
France.—23d Jan. 1808. 

The Conservatory Senate assembled to 
the number of members presented by act 
90, of the act of the Constitution of the 
22d of Frimaire, year 8, having considered 
the project of the Senatus Consultum, drawn 
in the form prescribed by articlé 57 of the 
constitutional act of the 16th Thermidor, 
year 16—After having heard on the mo- 
tives of the said project, the orators of the 
Council of State, and the report of the Spe- 
cial Commission nominated in the sitting of 
the 16th of this month; the adoption hav- 
ing been discussed with the number of voices 
prescribed by article 56 of the organic 
Senatus Consultum.of the 18th of Thermi- 
dor, year 10, decrees as follows-—Art. 1. 
Eighty theasand Conscripts of the Conscrip- 
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tion of the year 1800, are placed at the dis- 
posal of government, 2. They shall be ta- 
ken from among the youths born between 
the Ist of Jan. 1780, and Jan. 1, 1790. 
3. ‘They shall be employed, should there 
be occasion to complete the legions of re- 
serve of the interior, and the regiment hav- 
ing their depots in France —The present 
Senatus Consultum shall be transmitted to 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty. 

We require and command, that these pre- 
sents, sanctioned by the seals of state, and 
inserted in the bulletin des Loix, shal! be 


addressed to the courts and tribunals, and | 


administrative authorities, that they may be 
inserted in their respective registers, and ob- 
served, and caused to be observed; and our 
Grand Judge, the Minister of Justice, is 
charged to supetintend the publication. 
NapoLeon. 
By another Decree of the Conservatory 
Senate, in the same form, and in a like 
manner signed by Buonaparté, the towns of 
Keh), Wesel, Cassel, and Flushing, are to 
be united to the French Empire. Kehl to 
the department of the Lower Rhine; Cassel 
to the department of Mount Tonnere ; 
Wesel in the department of the Roer; and 
Flushing in the department of the Scheldt. 
FRANCE, Report of the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs relative to Portugal. Made 
in Oct. 1807, and pullished Jan. 24, 
1808. 

There is no sovereign in Europe who 
does not acknowledge, that if his territory, 
his jurisdiction should be violated to the 
detriment of your Majesty, he would be re- 
sponsible for it. If a French ship were seiz- 
ed in the port of Triest, or Lisbon, the go- 
vernment of Portugal and the sovereign to 
whom Trieste belongs, would have to consi- 
der that violence ‘and damage done to your 
Majesty's subjects as a personal outrage— 
they could not hesitate to compel England 
by force to respect their territory and their 
ports: if they adopted a contrery conduct, if 
they became accomplices of the wrong done 
by England to your subjects, they would 

lace themselves in_a state of war with your 
Majesty. When the Portuguese government 
sutiered its ships to be visited by English 
ships, its independence was violated by its 
own consent, by the outrage done to its flags, 
as it would have been had England violated 
its territory and its ports.—The enemy ought 
to be placed in a state of interdict, in the 
midst of the seas, of which he pretends to 





— 


reserve to himself the empire. In this Dorie 
| tion, ali powers could and ought to expe 
from each other a mutual support —Ap¢ 
what a moment did Portugal betray the cy 
of the continent ? Ought England to eXpect 
still to have an ally, when, Exercising her 
violence on every sea, she menaced the ney 
world as well as the old; attacked, without 
any motive for aggression, the flag of the 
Americans, and dyed their own shores with 
their blood—when, scandalously famous by 
the disasters of Copenhagen, which she sur. 
prised in the midst of peace, she sought, in 
the pillage of her arsenals, for some sad and 
bloody spoils.—But the scandal of this un- 
derstanding between the Portuguese govern. 
ment and England may be traced to other 
times. When England meditated, in 1303, 
the rekindling in Europe that war which 
your Magesty has so gloriously terminated, 
she sent a fleet to Lisbon ; the ministers had 
conferences—time has developed the object 
and the resuit.—Have not the English squa- 
| dron sent to the River Plate touched at J.- 
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| neiro? Did not the troops sent to Buenos 


Ayres and Monte Video receive provisions 
from the Biazils? Those distant succours 
may have escaped the attention of Europe; 
but she saw Portugal receive and yictual in 
her ports the English ships destined to block- 
ade Cadiz, to attack Constantinople aud 
Egypt ; those which were to land troops in 
Naples to stir up revolt; those which were 
to introduce English merchandize upon al 





ee 





the coasts of the Mediterranean, thouga 
Portugal knew all the ports in the South 
were shut against them.—A French consul, 
whom Portugal had acknowledged and ad- 
mitted to the exercise of his functions in the 
port of Faro, has been taken from his house 
by the intendant of the customs, sent (0 
prison, taken out only to be exiled, and 
the Portuguese government refused for three 
months to repair that outrage. —Protestation 
of neutrality ill concealed this hostile con- 
duct. The court of Lisbon should have ex- 
plained itself without shuffling. Your Ma- 
jesty proposed it to accede to the system 

the continent, and had it done so, you would 
have forgotten every thing.—Far from ” 
ferring to your Majesty's proposal, the Pot 
tuguese government had no other solicitude 
than that of informing thecourt of Londo, 
of tranquillising England relative toyher '0- 
teresis, of guaranteeing the safety of the Lng- 
lish and of their property in Portugal. 

( To be continued) 
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